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THE CANNON-STARK INDIAN MASSACRE AND 
CAPTIVITY. 



Contributed by Milo Custer. 
202 West Elm Street, Bloomington, Illinois, Jan. 3, 1919. 
**Dear Mrs. Weber: 

*^I am sending you herewith a copy of the late Robert 
Lindley's account of the Cannon-Stark Indian massacre and 
captivity. I am also giving you herewith a brief account of 
this Lindley family, which I would be pleased to have you 
publish with the account of the massacre. 

^* Robert Lindley, son of William and Unity (Warren) 
Lindley, was bom in McLean County, Illinois, Oct. 3, 1842, 
received a common school education at the Hinshaw School, 
in Bloomington Township, McLean County, followed farming 
and market gardening, and spent all his life in his native 
county. He never married. He was accidentally killed by a 
train in Bloomington, Illinois, April 12, 1901. 

**His parents were both natives of Christian County, 
Kentucky, from whence they emigrated to what is now Bloom- 
ington Township, McLean County, Illinois, in the year 1828. 
William Lindley died June 24, 1891. His wife died Feb. 10, 
1881. They and their son, Robert, are buried in Scogin^s 
Cemetery, Section 13, Dale Township, McLean County. 

**A biography of William Lindley is contained in Duis' 
**Good Old Times ^' (published in 1874), on page 211. 

** Robert Lindley was almost a life-long friend of my 
father, Samuel Custer. They were very nearly the same age, 
my father being but five days the younger. They attended 
the same conamon school together. 

Very respectfully, 

Mmo Custer/' 
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By Robert Lindley 
(Edited by Milo Custer.) 

(The original of this account was written in 1898 at the 
request of Milo Custer.) 

The ones that were taken prisoners by the Indians were 
a part of a family which was composed of the old gentleman 
and old lady, Mr. and Mrs. Cannon, their two sons, a son-in- 
law, his wife and a little grand-daughter, which was the child 
of one of the sons who had married an aunt of my mother's. 
She having died, Mrs. Cannon was raising the little girl. 
They formerly resided in Kentucky. They moved from there 
to Indiana, and after they had lived there a few years they 
concluded they liked it better over in Illinois, so they all 
(with the exception of Mrs. Stark) came over to Illinois, to 
prepare a place to move to. 

Soon after they came over, they discovered a bee tree on 
the banks of the Okaw Eiver. When they went to cut the bee 
tree, they all went out there. The two sons were chopping 
the tree down while the others were off a ways. Mr. Starks 
told my father that Mrs. Cannon said, **Now what if the Red 
Skins were to come upon us. What would we do?" He said 
the last words hardly escaped her lips before the Indians 
bounded upon them. Mr. Cannon started to run and they 
killed him. The two sons jumped into the river and endeav- 
ored to reach the other side, but they were both killed in the 
water. The Indians scalped them and took Mr. Starks, Mrs. 
Cannon and the little girl prisoners. Mr. Starks said they 
hurried, and their every act denoted that they were fearful 
that the whites would find out what they had done, and that 
they would collect. together and follow them. He said they 
travelled very fast until about the middle of the afternoon. 
AVlien they were passing a little thicket a bear jumped out 
and they killed the bear, and some of them went to kindling 
a fire while others went to skinning the bear. He said they 
skinned it and had it on cooking quicker than he thought it 
could be done, and after they got it cooked they gave them 
some to eat, but he said they had no salt to season it with, 
and they could hardly eat it, but still they ate some, but he 
said the Indians ate it with a relish and drank the grease 
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right down like water, and just as soon as they got through, 
they pulled up and hnrried right along. 

Mr. Starks said his greatest anxiety was about the old 
lady, he was fearful that she would give out, and he said he 
knew that if she did they would kill her, and that he did not 
intend it should be if it was in his power to prevent it, so he 
helped her along in every way he could. He said the little 
girl they carried, but the old lady they would have killed be- 
fore they would have lent her a helping hand. He said when 
they came to a stream of water they waded right through, 
but he always carried the old lady over, and never allowed 
her to get her feet wet. He said they finally checked up and 
went slower, so they then got along very well. 

When they reached the Indian town* they gave Mrs. Can- 
non and the little girl a tent to themselves, and they also gave 
him one. He said the most heathenish and barbarous act 
that the Indians did during the time they were prisoners, was 
that they fastened the scalp of the old lady's husband over 
one side of the door of her tent, and the scalps of her two 
sons upon the other, so that she would have to see one or the 
other upon coming out or going in. He said with the excep- 
tion of that they were not treated bad during the time they 
were prisoners, with the exception of once, when he himself 
was treated in a not very agreeable way. 

He soon got to going with them on hunting expeditions, 
and after he had been there a good while, he sometimes went 
out by himself. He said that what bothered him more than 
everything else was homesickness. He said at times he would 
get so homesick that he would hardly know what to do. After 
he had been there about a year, one day he was out by him- 
self a considerable distance from the town, in the direction of 
home. He said he got to studying about home and he got so 
homesick that he did not know what to do. He said he would 
have run off and tried to have got home before that, but he 
hated to leave the old lady and the little girl, but that day 
the more he thought about home the greater his homesickness 
grew, until finally he said it seemed like he could stand it no 
longer, so he made up his mind in an instant that he would 
try to get home, and no sooner had he made up his mind than 

♦ Katahotan. The principal Kickapoo villagre in Central Illinois, located on 
what Is now Section 5, West Township, McLean County, Illinois. — M. C. 
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he started in the direction of home in a fast walk. He said 
when he had gone about a quarter of a mile, and was walking 
with his head down, he thought he heard something. He 
looked up and found himself almost right in the midst of a 
party of Indians that had been out hunting. He said he had 
not missed them from the town, and did not know they were 
out. 

They knew he was running off, so they took him back and 
tied him to a tree and then held a council over him in order to 
come to some conclusion as to what they would do with him, 
so they argued for a long time, but could not agree. Then 
one of them got some paint or blacking and blacked one side 
of his face. He said their being so divided was the cause of 
their doing this. Some of them wanted to kill him, while 
others did not, but wished to deal with him in some other way. 
It &ially came to an end, and they informed him that they had 
agreed not to kill him that" time, but if he ever made an at- 
tempt to run off again they would kill him. So they came up 
to Mm, one at a time, great and small, squaws and all, and 
slapped him in the face, pinched and spit upon him, and so on, 
in like manner, and little ones that were not tall enough would 
jump up and give him a slap. He said that cured him of even 
thinking of trying to run off again. 

Mrs. Cannon told my mother that after they had been 
there a short time, twenty or thirty Indians went off on a visit 
to some other part or portion of the tribe, somewhere else, 
and took Theney, the little girl, with them. She said their 
taking Theney with them caused her a great deal of trouble. 
She couldn't understand their talk, and did not know where 
they were going or their object in taking the little girl, and 
did not know that she would ever see her again. She said 
the longer they stayed the greater it worried her, and after 
they had been gone a day or two, she would watch in the 
direction they had gone to see if she could see them coming 
back, until finally she said she never took her eyes off of that 
direction from the time she could see in the morning imtil it 
got so dark she could see no longer. Finally one day she 
spied them away off on the prairie, coming. This was a very 
great discovery to her, but it was not sufl&cient, it did not 
calm her, it agitated her worse as they drew nearer, for the 
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Indians were all she saw, and them she cared nothing about. 
Was Theney, her little granddaughter with them or was she 
not, was what was troubling her then, so she exerted all the 
power of her vision as they came closer, to catch a glimpse 
of Theney, and finally saw her right in their midst. They 
surrounded her on every side. "VHien they went away they 
were all afoot, and the little girl they carried in their arms, 
but they were bringing her back seated upon a pony, bedecked 
with flowers, feathers and beads, and in almost every way 
their Indian ingenuity could contrive, and even had a wreath 
around the pony's neck. The ones they had visited were the 
ones that had sent her home in that royal style. 

Mrs. Cannon said that a party of them would go off 
somewhere on a visit every little while, and they would al- 
ways take Theney with them, and always bring her back in 
the same style, but she never worried about it after the first 
time, for she saw that they thought so much of her that they 
almost worshipped her, and she knew she would be safe in 
their hands. My mother said she was a very pretty little 
girl with coal-black eyes and hair, which no doubt played a 
great part in winning the love of the Indians. 

When peace was declared, there was some kind of a 
treaty* made with the Indians, and they were to deliver up 
their prisoners at St. Louis, but they wanted to keep the little 
girl, but they knew they dare not, so they thought they could, 
by giving enough, buy her, and the old chief went to Mrs, 
Cannon and told her they wanted her (the little girl) for a 
wife for the young chief, and if she would let them keep her, 
they would make up and measure her out a half bushel of 
silver, but of course, they soon found out they could not buy 
the little girl. Mr. Starks told my father that they had been 
trading with the whites until they had considerable silver 
amongst they. 

When they started from here for the purpose of giving 
them up, they went to Fort Clark and there put them in 
canoes and delivered them up at St. Louis. 

Mr. Starks told my father the direction the Indian town 
was from Fort Clark, and about the distance he supposed it 
to be, and also gave him a description of the situation of the 

♦ This was probably the Kickapoo treaty of Edwardsville, 1819. — M. C. 
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town and surrounding country, so that when he came to this 
country he knew in an instant that Old Town Timber was 
where they were kept. 

The people at St. Louis were expecting them and a great 
crowd collected on the bank of the river to receive them. Mr. 
Starks said under any other circumstances he would have 
been terribly ashamed for the people to have seen him, for 
his clothes amounted to a dirty, greasy old blanket, and that 
he had not had his hair cut nor been shaved during the three 
years he had been kept prisoner, and that he was dirty and 
also lousy, but when he stepped on shore he said he felt so 
overjoyed to be amongst whites once more that he said 
^'Thaii God I am amongst whites once more", and he said 
many men wept and there was scarcely a dry eye in the 
crowd. The women took Mrs. Cannon and the little girl and 
the men took him to a barber shop, got his hair cut, had him 
shaved and all cleaned up, and bought him a nice suit of 
clothes, and the women fixed the old lady and the little girl 
up in fine style, and kept them there a day or two, treated 
them in royal style, made them up a purse, a considerable 
amount of money, and then hired a fine carriage and a driver, 
and sent them back to their former home in Kentucky. 



